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tain pride in his talent. He generally wound up his
criticism of his son's productions by predicting that he
would die a pauper's death. "My father's displeasure,"
wrote Grrillparzer, "reached its height at the time of the
first occupation of Vienna by the French, after our dis-
astrous campaign. My patriotic ardor, stimulated by my
father's own attitude, prompted me to ridicule the absurd
measures of the government in a wretched song. When I
read it to him he turned pale with fright, represented to
me that I ran the risk of imperilling my future by such
verses, and implored me not to show them to any one,
though he did not tell me to destroy them, which fact, as I
thought, proved that he was not altogether displeased with
them." In some unexplained way the poem had already
fallen into strange hands, for the next day his father re-
turned in dismay from the restaurant where he occasion-
ally took a glass of beer in the evening, and told the boy
that the poem had been read aloud by one of the guests and
met with general approval. "The doggerel," wrote Grill-
parzer, "went the rounds of the city, in spite or rather be-
cause of its uncouth plainness of speech, but fortunately
no one guessed the name of the author." The verses, en-
titled "Schlecht raid Eecht" (Wrong and Eight), are in-
cluded in Grillparzer's collected poems, and testify alike to
his fervent patriotism and a skill in versification remark-
able in a boy of fourteen.

Under the influence of Schiller's "Don Oarlos," Grill-
parzer began, at the age of sixteen, a drama, "Blanka von
Kastilien," which he finished two years later. It deals
with the fate of the queen of Pedro the Cruel, and is
chiefly interesting as foreshadowing certain psychological, as happens that canest. "Der Sternsteinhof" (Starstone Farm, so (jailed
